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the difference between the imagination of a child of three
and that of a mature man must be looked for elsewhere
and it is a workable theory that the difference lies in the
' images' on which imagination works.

THE IMPORTANCE OF IMAGERY

Students who have studied the rudiments of brain
physiology are acquainted with the assumption that every
experience to which a man is subjected leaves a trace in
some brain cells. In the same way, if we think in terms
of psychology instead of physiology and in terms of mind
rather than brain, we find we have a very good working
hypothesis that simplifies many of our problems if we
assume that the result of any sensation we experience is
some ' memory image '. These images vary greatly both
in quality and intensity in various people. Thus, for
example, two people hear the same bird sing at the same
time, but one will record the experience by a picture of
the bird solitary on the tall, shin larch-tree, the other
will recall the song by the words * tell him so, tell him so *.

As many sense organs as many experiences, as marry
experiences as many memory images: the look of the
garden, the smell of the lavender, the call of the tit, the
feel of the warm raspberries, the taste of them, the weight
of the garden chair, and a host of others, many of which
are obscure and not easily differentiated from the body of
past experience. Many psychologists maintain we think
only in images, i.e. the look or sound or * feel>a- of the
word is essential to our thought, if no stronger image is
apparent.

Indeed, as helpful a thinker as Stephen Ward maintains
that one of the criticisms to be made against our times is
that * thinking is too much delegated to a small minority *

1 i.e. The complex memory image of the many muscular contrac-
tions that are necessitated by saying the word.
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